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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page II. 
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AN ECONONIC VIEW OF WAR AND 
ARBITRATION 


It is a significant fact that the revered idealist whose 
presence we shall never cease to miss at this confer- 
ence, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, introduced the first 
motion which secured the coéperation of commercial 
bodies in the work which the conference is doing. 
The great idealist appealed to a very mundane force. 
Clearly things economic and things moral are less 
widely separated than we sometimes think. If peace 
did nothing but add to the comforts which men enjoy, 
it would be an urgent duty to work for it. By so doing 
we should feed the hungry, clothe the naked and in so 
far win benedictions. What I wish to emphasize this 
morning is that physical comfort is far from being all 
that is gained by avoiding the expense entailed by war. 
Economic waste has moral effects; they are among its 
worst effects, and a right use of resources now wasted 
works brilliantly even in the moral sphere. 

Unnecessary poverty menaces the character of the 
modern state, and relieving it does, in an indirect 
way, a work of collective character building. Moneys 
wasted may be counted, and the immediate expenses 
which warfare and the preparation for it entail on a 
government may be clearly perceived, and so can the 
ravages of armies. The pensions that American 
generosity, combined with a system of vote buying by 
political parties, entails after a war is over are calcu- 
lable. The losses incurred by a check on production 
are entirely apparent, though they can be less accu- 
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rately measured. Besides such effects as these are 
others comparatively unseen but real and far reaching. 
There is a bad general working of the productive 
organism. There are struggles of classes entailing 
bitter enmities and rendering fainter the hope of 
human brotherhood. Through and through the appeal 
to reduce such evils by reducing the economic waste 
that causes them runs a ringing moral imperative. 
The wastes we may speak of in terms of dollars and 
cents, but their effects must be described in terms of 
moral character, individual and collective. The com- 
mands of the Decalogue and the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount are authority for the economic 
reforms, and we are in a moral and spiritual realm 
when we work for them. We are seeking for spiritual 
gains which are certain to result from spiked guns and 
active courts of international justice. 

As far as the costs of warfare are concerned the 
figures are marshalled in tracts that are abundant and 
accessible. Some of them are effectively presented in 
a tract by Dr. Trueblood and in the battleship circular 
of the New York Peace Society. Fifteen billions of 
lives destroyed within the historic period by a process 
that selects the more vigorous for destruction and the 
weaker for survival. Who can measure that effect? 
Forty billions of dollars expended and as much more 
lost by checks on production; three billions of dollars 
spent in our own country for pensions and two more 
still to be spent as a result of wars now past; two 
hundred millions annually spent on army and navy by 
a country that has, within the hemisphere where it is 
located, no neighbor capable of endangering it; debts 
that rest crushingly on many a land and are counted 
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by billions of dollars:—such figures, as quickly cited, 
make no adequate impression on the mind, but if 
pondered at leisure, reveal the dimensions of an evil 
which it would not seem possible that civilization 
should knowingly tolerate. 

The most effective mode of partially grasping the 
effects of such expenditures is to consider what might 
otherwise be done with the wasted resources. What 
would happen if we had roo per cent. of the national 
revenue instead of 28 per cent. available to meet non- 
military needs ? Where would our country be in point 
of well-being if we could restore forests, irrigate dry 
plains, create water powers, and cross and recross the 
land with water-ways for heavy traffic? Where would 
it be if we could stamp out tuberculosis, hookworm, 
cancer and rabies, and put an end to the introduction 
and spread of plagues, and where if we could teach 
useful arts freely to all who need such instruction ? 
Even this, however, does not measure the benefits of 
avoiding military expenditure. The effects of it would 
extend to still remoter spheres; and my single purpose 
to-day is to point out, in the briefest way, some of 
these still less immediate but even finer effects. 

The whole social order is now under a grave indict- 
ment and the number of those is growing who believe 
that there is only one thing to be done with it, namely 
to overthrow it altogether. This opinion is based on 
the fact of hardships that exist and of wrongs that 
exist in part. If we really thought, as do socialists, 
that labor is robbed by employers, that the robbery 
results from a fundamental law of society and that it 
becomes worse and worse as society works out more 
and more perfectly its own nature, we should be cer- 
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tain to join some party of very radical reform. Great 
is the relief from discovering. that such robbery as 
exists comes by a perversion of the social order and is 
not a natural feature of its operation; and even greater 
is the relief that comes from knowing that the perver- 
sion can be largely removed. A belief in the practi- 
cability of social reforms makes the difference between 
a friend and an opponent of the social order. There 
, however, no blinking the fact that the needed 
reforms will be difficult and costly, and it is in this 
connection that the inconceivable vastness of the 
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figures that describe military expenditure is in point. 
What could be done that would have ultimate moral 
effects if we had not such demands to meet? Of 
course we could reduce taxes, beginning with the 
worst variety. The mere abolition of taxes which 
select working men for their victims would do great 
good. Taxing the poor man’s bread, his clothes, his 
house and his modest comforts is an unnecessary evil, 
and removing it would take not a little bitterness out 
of class struggles. Monopoly isa fact of most sinister 
possibilities political and ethical, and it is possible to 
remove it without interfering with production. The 
contentions through which wages are now adjusted — 
the strikes and ‘‘lock outs” that characterize our 
crude system of dividing the returns of industry —are 
not necessary features of modern life. It is practica- 
ble to improve communication, cheapen the operation 
of carrying persons and goods, and so remove many a 
grievance. It is feasible to conserve natural resources, 
and to extend the process so as to make it include 
that finer conservation which has to do with human 
resources. We can prevent waste and develop pro- 
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ductive energy in man himself, and so remove a 
handicap under which many a man labors. Technical 
education has as yet been carried but a few steps 
along the way over which it must ultimately go. No 
general provision for the unemployed is now attempted 
and the relief of the aged and the disabled is very far 
from being satisfactorily done. The relief of con- 
gested populations is a process that is in its infancy. 
In the conquering of disease, the prolonging of life 
and the increasing of its vigor oniy the minutest 
beginnings have been made. Economic study shows 
that, with all its faults, the industrial world is at bottom 
a good one and that its fundamental tendencies are 
upward : but it does not blink its faults, and it puts 
in the strongest light the necessity for removing them. 
Coming generations demand that we hand over to 
them a social system in which life will be a joy rather 
than a burden, and in which it shall be free from grave 
enmities and moral blights. 

A full enumeration of possible reforms would carry 
the conviction first that they are pressing, and, 
secondly, that they require great resources. Hu- 
manity cannot spare any of those resources that can 
be made-available. Very ill can it spare what now 
goes towards instrumentalities of destruction. We 
need this for doing what contributes to internal 
harmony and gives a moral tone to the population. 

We reach here the great paradox of the situation. 
Revolutionists are all for international peace. They 
are numerous, well organized and insistent in their 
demands. They make no secret of their underlying 
motive. They are affiliated the world over and are 
carrying on a common struggle against the capitalist 
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classes of the world. They want no break in their 
own ranks and no diversions from their main purposes 
—the radical transformation of society. Shall we 
join them in their demands for outward peace? Will 
not this play into their hands in the internal struggle? 
Will not this buy peace in one sphere at the cost of 
war in another? If we do nothing to ameliorate the 
industrial order it certainly will have this effect; but 
if we throw ourselves body and soul into the effort to 
make that order what it should be, just as certainly it 
will not. To a government which stands stiffly on the 
side of wealth and privilege what the radical classes 
offer is peace abroad and contention at home. For a 
government that works for the people there is no such 
hard alternative. To it peace abroad means peace at 
home also. The removal of genuine evils takes away 
the root of strife, and even the earnest effort to do 
this takes away the deepest root of enmity. A state 
that saves resources that it may use them for self im- 
provement has the capacity for every gain that a 
revolutionist can intelligently promise. It can point 
to delectable mountains in the future. 

What we are offered, then, is not the alternative 
between war abroad and war at home, but the choice 
between reform at home and revolution here. The 
improvements, to be effective, must be thorough and, 
to be that, they must have command of great resources. 
Both the growing evils that incite to revolutionary 
attempts, and the menace of the attempts themselves, 
call imperiously for a stopping of the wastes which 
the statistics show are so inconceivably vast. Some 
strife will go on in spite of us; but we can make it 
harmless. Socialism will continue and grow, but it 
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will carry no menace for human freedom or human 
comfort if the justifiable demands of the people are 
met. Very inspiring is the outlook that is afforded 
by the adoption of such a course. The determined 
effort to relieve distress, and establish justice, will 
restore the friendliness that once subsisted between 
employers and employed. Socialism abounds in bril- 
liant promises, and would try to make the world an 
Eden in point of comfort and fraternity; but it has to 
overthrow the present order when it makes the experi- 
ment. Meanwhile the capacity of the present order 
for improvement has not been demonstrated, and the 
demonstration cannot be satisfactorily made without 
a husbanding of the means it will require. Not for 
one moment should we tolerate an extensive wasting 
of them. The ship we are sailing in is leaky and 
some tell us it must soon sink and urge us to take to 
araft. If the leaks are left alone we shall have to do 
it. Our carpenters report that the timbers of the 
ship are sound, and our clear course is to cork the leaks 
and to save every foot pound of strength and every 
bit of material that will be useful for that purpose. 
Permanent internal peace demands reformatory 
measures and these demand the saving of resources 
now wasted. That demands a reduction of military 
outlays and that, finally, is conditional on what? One 
thing only; and it is the one thing for which at every 
meeting of this conference at which he was present, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale raised his eloquent voice, 
‘¢ A permanent tribunal of international justice.”” That 
is the one condition of disarmament and the logic of 
the whole situation calls for seizing the strategic 
moment to work for it. The justice which such a 
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court would deal out between nation and nation would 
carry with it the possibility of peace w7thin the several 
countries, because it would make it possible to provide 
the means for doing the works of peace. Its effects 
would extend to the outward dealings of class with 
class and of man with man and even into the heart of 
man himself, where enmities are now growing. Broad 
and deep beyond computation will be the effects of the 
court’s action. Aroused already are our people to the 
need of internal peace and fraternity, but they need to 
realize the connection between those ends and the 
international tribunal. The chain of influences from 
the high court to the life and heart of man is clear 
and complete. In the ameliorating work we must do 
at home, in the liberating of resources for it, in the 
securing of the court that will effect the liberation, 
there is need of every one’s influence, and here as 
truly as on any literal battlefield America expects 
every man to do his duty. 


JOHN BATES CLARK 
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